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BALLANTYNE. 


Mr. Joun Batranryne, born in 
the town of Kelso, Roxburghshire, 
was the son of respectable parents 
engaged ina mercantile line. He 
enjoyed the advantages of that sort 
of tuition which is, greatly to the be- 
nelit aud honour of the country, so 
readily to be obtained in Scotland. 
We allude to the instruction which 
the Grammar School, established ia 
every parish, affords an opportunity 
of receiving at a very moderate 
charge; and which bas not only 
been the foundation for higher at- 
tainments, but the sole system of 
study enjoyed by many &@ one who 
has reflected eminent credit on the 
literature of his native land. Here, 
perfectly informed in the useful 
branches of education which fit in- 
dividuals for active pursuits, or well 
grounded in languages, whether of 
modern date for the intercourse of 
the world, or of antiquity for the la- 
bours of learning, the young Scot 
lays in those stores and acquires 
those habits which in after years are 
exhibited so conspicuously in the 
man of business orthe scholar. In 
academic shades, or by private de- 
votion, the polish and deeper intri- 
eacies of classic lore may be super- 
added; butin no part of the uni- 
verse can sv much solid and compe- 
teut knowledge be gathered as in 
these admirable institations, which 
are open to every class, and within 
the reach of all but the very poorest, 

In his youth, the subject of this 
sketch displayed great readiness 
and facility, and suiliciently indicat- 
ed that smartness of talent and abili- 
ty which distingaished him at a 
tiperage. Whilestilla young man, 
his mind was turned to literary con- 
eerns by the establishment of a pro- 
vincial newspaper, The Kelso Mail, 
which was begun by his elder bro- 
ther James, which he subsequently 
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by his younger brother. The cele- 
brity which Mr. James Ballantyne’s 
improvements ia printing soon ob- 
tained, opened a wider sphere of 
action, and the family removed to 
and settled in, Kdiaburgh. The 
exteysive publications in which the 
Border Press has since appeared, 
are the best proot of the wisdom of 
this measure ; but the ever-active 
mind of John Ballantyne was not to 
be confined to the college of the 
printing-house ; he embarked large- 
ly in the bookselling trade, and 
afterwards in the profession of an 
auctioneer of works of art, libraries, 
&ec. Hisshare in the famous Scottish 
Novels was also a source at once of 
occapation and cmolument: per- 
haps no person knew more surely 
than he did who was the writer of 
these renowned works. For the last 
few years a declining state of health 
compelled him to relinquish severat 
of his plans, and he travelled upon 

the continent in search of that re- 
storation which he was destined 

never to gain. Retiring from the 
metropolis to a seat in the country 

near “‘ fair Melrose,” the edition of 
English Novelists was undertaken 

as an easy occupation to divert the 

Janguor of illness, and fill up those 

vacancies in time which were likely 

to contrast with the former habits of 
busy life. The trial was brief. 

While flattering himself with the 

hope that his frame was reinvigorat- 

ed by change of air and exercise, 

this gentlemen died about six weeks 

ago, in the prime of his days. He 

was, we believe, about the age of 

forty-five. 

Mr. Ballantyne married, at an 
early age, Miss Parker, a beautiful 
young lady, and relative of Dr. 
Rutherford, author of the View of 
Ancient History and other esteemed 
works, (to whose memory we would 
fain pay a grateful tribute, for te 
him the writer of this was indebted 

‘ 
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in boyhood for that direction of his 
faculties to literature, which has 
been the source of much of his hap 
piness.) Of this union there are no 
children to deplore the loss of a ta- 
the r. 

Mr. Sallantyne, inhis temper and 
acquirements was formed to be the 
delight of society. He sung admir- 
ably, was fall of original wit and 
repartee, and perhaps was rarely 
surpassed in the felicity with which 
he related anecdotes, or told tales 
ofhumour. It was from him that 
Mathews gothis exquisite old Scotch 
woman, and exquisite as it is, there 
are many who held the prototype to 
be at least no ways inferior to the 
masterly imitator. The company 
of such a person was naturally much 
courted, and the convivial habits of 
the north were possibly not the best 
suited to his delicate constitution 
Vulgar dissipation was below his 
notice, but even the pursuit of finer 
pleasures is fatal to the invalid, 
Much esteemed and much regretted, 
leaving a great blank in the literary 
and social sphere in which he mov 
ed, the liyely and intellizent editor 
ofthe British Novelists has 
pointed the moral, that neither viva 
city of heart nor intellectual powers 
ean resist the stroke of fate, though 
aimed at the h when the phy 
sical strength ofmanis most surely 
relicd ou to withstand the blow 
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ANFCDOTES OF STERNE. 


Da NiWe 


Ti following is the conclusion of 
some notitiw respecting Sterne, and 
a sketch of the lite of his valet Le 
Fleur, native of Bur 
gundy, kept a cabaret in Calais, 
and a frequent visitor to England 
asa courier, serjeant, or other cha 
racter requiring zeal and diligence. 

“In addition to La Fleur's ac 
count of himself, the writer of the 
preceding obtained from him several 
little circumstances relative to his 
master, as well as the characters 
depicted by him, a few of which, as 
they would by abridgment, I 
shall give verbatim. 

“** There were moments 


who was a 


lose 


said La 








Fleur,‘ in which my master appear. 
ed sunk into the deepest dejection 
-when his calls upon me for my 

seldom, that [| 
sometimes apprehensively passedin 
upon his privacy, to suggest what 
I thought might divert his melan- 
choly. He used to smile at my 
well meant zeal, and I could 
was happy to be relieved. At others 

he seemed to have received a new 
soul—he launched into the levity 
natural @ mun pays,’ said La Fleur, 
‘and cried gaily enough, Vive la 
Bagatell It was in one of thos 
moments that he became acquaint 
ed with the Grisette at the clove- 
shop ; afterwards visited him 
at his lodgings, upon which La 
Fleur made not a single remark ; 
but, on naming the fille de 
his other visitant, he exclaimed,‘ It 
was certainly a pity, she was so 
pretty and petite.’ 

The lady mentioned under the 
initial L.was the Marquise Lamberti 
to the interest of this lady he was 
indebted for the passport which 
began to make him seriously uneasy, 
Count de B. (Bretacil) notwith 
standing the Shakespeare, La Fleur 
thinks, would have troubled himsett 
little about him. Choiseul 
minister at the time. 

“ Poor Maria W 
tion When we ¢ 
she was grovelling in the road like 
an tufant, throwing the dust 
upon her head —and yet few 
more lovely '! Upon Sterne’s accost 
ing her with tenderness, and raisin 
herin his arms, she collected herself 
and resomed 
told him her tale of misery, and wept 
upon his breast--my master sobbed 
aloud. Tsaw her gently disengag 
herself from his arms, and she sung 
him the service to the Virgin ; my 
poor master c his face with 
his hands, and walked by her side to 
the cottage where she lived,—there 
he ialked earnestly to the old wo- 
man.’ 

‘““*Every day,’ said La 
while we stayed there, 1 
them meat and drink from the hotel, 
and when we departed from Mou 
lines,my master left his blessiug,and 
some money withthe mother. How 
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chambre, 


Was 
is,alas! no fi 
une up to her 
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some composure 


»vered 


Fleur 
carried 
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much,’ added he, * I know not he 
alwavs gave more than he could 
allord ‘ 

** Sterne was frequently ata loss 
upon his travels for re idy mone 
Remittances were become inter- 
rupted by war, and he had wrongly 
estimated his expenses—he had 
reckoned along the post roads, with 
out adverting to the wretchedness 
that was to call upon him in his way 

** Atmanyofour stages my master 
has turned to me with tears iu his 
cves—‘ These poor people oppress 
me, La Fleur! how shall ( relieve 
them?’ He wrote much, and to a late 
hour. I told La Fleur, of the in- 
considerable quantity he had pub- 
lished-—he expressed extreme sur 
prise. ‘1 know,’ said he, ‘ upon our 
return from this tour, there was a 
large trunk completely filled with 
papers.’ ‘ Do you know any thing 
of their tendency. La Fleur ?'*‘ Yes 
—they were miscellaneous remarks 
upon the manners of the different 
nations he visited, and in Italy he 
was deeply engaged in making the 
most elaborate inquiries into the 
diflerent governments of the towns, 
and the characterestic peculiarities 
of the Italians of the various states. 

“Toeflect this he read muc!h ; for 
the collections of the patrons of lite- 
yature were open to him; he ob- 
erved more. Singular as it may 

em, Sterne endeavoured in vain 
to speak Ltalian, His valet acquired 
iton their journey ; but lis master, 
] 


though } applied now and then, 
gave itupat length as unattainable. 

I the more wondered at this 
said La Fleur, as he must have un 
derstood Latin.’ 

The assertion, sanctioned by 
Johnson, that Sterne was licentious 
and dissolute in conversation,stands 
thus far contradicted by the test 
mony of La Fleur 
tion with women,’ he said, * was of 
the mostintere Stioy kind; he usu ally 
left them serious, ithe did not find 
them so.” 

* The Dead Ass 
-the mourner was as simple and 
ilfecting as Sterne bas related. 


La Fleur recollected the circume- 


‘Llis conversa- 


was notnvention 


xauce perfectly,’ 
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LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
‘ a ed mw laze f 


Ite finds all the world, thatis al 
the neighbourhood within four miles 
round, assembled at the house of 
the wealthy Datehman, and among 
the rest, his rival Brom Bones. 
Revelry and dancing are the order 
of the evening, and the schoolmas- 
ter is in all his glory. 

“ Ichabod prided himself upon 
his dancing as much as upon his 
vocal powers. Not a limb, nota 
fibre about him was idle; and to 
have seen his loosely hung frame in 
full motionand clattering about the 
room, you would have thought that 
St. Vitus himself was figuring be- 
fore you in propria persona. He 
was the admiration of all the ne- 
groes, who having gathered, of all 
ages and sizes, from the farm and 
the neighbourhood, stood forming a 
pyramid of shining black faces at 
every door and window, gazing with 
delight at the scene, rolling their 
white eye-balls, and showing grin- 
ning rows of ivory from ear to ear. 
How could the flogger of urchins 
he otherwise than animated and 
joyous? the lady of his heart was 
his companion in the dance, and 
smiled graciously in reply to all his 
amorous oglings, while Brom Bones, 
sorely smitten with love and jea- 
lousv, sat brooding by himself in 
one corner, ; 

Phe remainder of the evening is 
passed ip gossiping over old times, 
ind telling fearfal tales of the 
spectres of Sleepy Hollow. In these 
stories Brom Bones takes the lead, 
ind relates some marvellous adven- 
tures Which he and his horse Dare 
Devil had lately achieved with the 
Hessian horseman. At 
last the company breaks up, 

* Tehabod only lingered behind 
according to the custom of country 
lovers, to have a tete-a-tete with the 
heiress, fully convineed that he was 
now on the high road to success. 
W hat passed at this interview I do 
not know. Something, however, 
must have gone wrong, for he sal- 
lied forth after no very great inter- 


val, with an air quite desulate and 
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chap-fallen. Oh these women! these 
women! Could that girl have been 
playing off any of her coqnettish 
tricks ? Was her encouragement of 
the poor pedagogue all a sham to 
secure her conquest of nis rival ?— 
Heaven only knows, not [!—Let it 
suffice to say, Ichabod stole forth 
with the air of one who had been 
sacking a henroost rather than a 
lady's heart.” 

It was already the witching time 
of night, when Icbabod, lonely and 
dismal, led Gunpowder from the 
stable, to pursue his road home- 
wards, through the very places 
where the scene of many vf the 
ghost stories had been laid, the re- 
collection of which still haunted his 
fancy. In this frame of mind he 
passes through various gradations 
of alarm, occasioned by his own 
horrible imagination, till his fears 
are wound up to the highest pitch 
by the appearance of a dark and 
mysterious something, which rises 
ap suddenly before him, as it were 
to intercept his passage. 

** The hair of the ailrighted peda- 
gogue rose upon his head with ter- 
ror. What was to be done’? To 
turn and fly was now too late; and 
besides, what chance was there of 
escaping ghost or goblin, if such it 
was, which conld ride upon the 
wings of the wind? Summoning up, 
therefore, a show of courage,he de- 
manded in stammering accents 
“ Who are you?” He reecived no 
reply. He repeated his demand in 
a still more agitated voice. dSull 
there was no answer. Ouce more 
he cudgelled the sides of the inflexi- 
ble Gunpowder, and, shutting his 
eyes, broke forth with juvoluntary 
fervour into a psalm tune. Just 
then the shadowy object of alarm 
put itself in motion, and with a 
scramble and a bound, stood at 
onee in the middle of the road. 
Though the night was dark and 
dismal, yet the form of the unknown 
might now, in some degree, be as- 
certained. He appeared to be a 
horseman of large dimensions, and 
mounted ppon a black horse of 
powerful frame. He made no offer 
of molestation of seciability, but 
kept aloof on one side of the road, 
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jogeing along on the blind side of 
Gunpowder, who had now got over 
his fright and waywardness. 

** Ichabod, who had no relish for 
this strange midnight companion, 
and bethoucht himsclf of the ad- 
venture of Brom Bones with the 
Galloping Hessian, now quickened 
his steeed, in hopes of leaving him 
behind. The stranger, however, 
quickened his horse to an cqual 
pace. Ichabod palled up, and fell 
into a walk, thinking to lag behind 
—the other did the same. His heart 
beganto sink within him; he en- 
deavoured to resume his psalm 
tune, but his parched tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth, and he 
could not utter astave. There was 
something in the moody and dogged 
silence of this pertinacious compa- 
nion that was mysterious and ap- 
palling. It was soon fearfully ace 
counted for. On mounting a rising 
ground which brought the figure of 
his fellow traveller in relief azainst 
the sky, gigantic in height, and 
muftiled in a cloak, Ichabod was 
horror-struck on perceiving that 
he was headless '—but his horror 
was still more increased on observ- 
ing that the head, which should 
have rested on his shoulders, was 
carricd before him on the pommel 
ot the saddle! His terror rose to 
desperation; he rained a shower of 
kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, 
hoping, by a sudden movement, to 
give his companion the slip—but 
the spectre started with him. Away 
then they dashed through thick and 
thin; stones flying, and sparks flash- 
ing at every bound. Ichabod's 
flimsy garmeuts fluttered in the air 
as he stretched his long lank body 
far away over his horse’s head in 
the cagerness of his tlight.” 

Gunpowder becomes as much 
alarmed as his master; and instead 
of taking the right road home, pur- 
sues the very track leading to the 
bridge, where the goblin was in the 
habit of exhibiting his worst freaks. 

“As yct the panic of the- steed 
had given his unskilful rider an ap- 
parent advantage iv the chase; but 
just as he had got half way through 
the hollow, the girths of the saddle 
and he felt it slipping 
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from under him. He seized it by 
the pommel, and cudeavoured to 
hold it firm, but in vain; and had 
iust time to save himsceli by clasping 
Gunpowder round the neck, when 
the saddle fell to the carth, and he 
heard it trampled under foot by his 
pursues. For a moment the terror 
of Hans Van Ripper’s wrath passed 
across his mind—for it was hisSun- 
day's saddle; but this was no time 
fur petty fears: the goblin was hard 
on his haunches, and (unskilful ri- 
der that he was) he had much ado 
to maintain his seat; sometimes 
slipping on one side, sometimes on 
another, and sometimes jolted on 
the high ridge of the horse’s back 
bone, with a violence that he verily 
feared would cleave him asunder. 

‘* An opening in the trees now 
cheered him with the hopes thatthe 
church bridge was at hand. The 
wavering reflection of a silver star 
in the bosom of the brook told him 
that he was not mistaken. Hesaw 
the walls of the church dimly gelar- 
ing under thetrees beyond. He re- 
collected where Brom Bones’s chost- 
ly competitor had disappeared. * If 
I can but reach thatbridge,”’ thought 
Ichabod,** I am safe.” Justthen he 
heard the black steed panting and 
blowing close behind him ; he even 
fancied that he felt his hot breath. 
Another convulsive kick in the ribs, 
and old Gunpowder sprung upon the 
bridge; he thundered over the re- 
sounding planks ; he gained 
the opposite side; and now Icha 
bod cast a look behind to see 
if his pursuer would vanish, accord- 
ing to rule, in fire and brimstene. 
Just then he saw the goblin rising 
in his stirrups, and in the very act 
ofhurlinghisheadathim. Ichabod 
endeavoured to dodge the horrible 
missle, but too late. It encounter- 
ed his cranium with a tremendous 
crash—he was tumbled headlong 
into the dust, and Gunpowder, the 
black steed, and the Goblin Rider 
passed by like a whirlwind. 

** The next morning the old horse 
was found without his saddle, and 
with the bridle under his feet, so- 
berly cropping the grass at his mas- 
ters gate Ichabod did not make 
his appearance at breahfast—diu 
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ner hour came, but no Ichabod. 
The boys assembled at the school- 
house, and strolled idly about the 
banks of the brook, but no school- 
master. Hans Van Ripper now 
began to feel some uneasincss about 
the fate of poor Ichabod and his 
saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, 
and after diligent investigation they 
came upon his traces. In one part 
of the road leading to the church, 
was found the saddle trampled in 
the dirt; the tracks of horses’ hoofs 
deeply dented in the road, and 
evidently at furious speed, were 
traced to the bridge, beyond which, 
on the bank of a broad part of the 
brook, where the water rap deep 
and black, was found the hat of the 
unfortanate Ichabod, and close be- 
side ita shattered pumpkin.” 


———— ‘* moons roll on moons away, 
Aud Conrad comes not, came not, from 
that day ;” 


he never is seen again; though, 
after some years, rumours are 
spread of his being yet living ina 
distant part of the country; and 
some light is thrown ou the cause 
of his disappearance by the sequel 
of the story. Brom Bones leads the 
blooming Katrina to the altar; and 
is observed to look very knowing 
whenever the story of Ichabod is 
related, always bursting into a 
hearty laugh atthe meution of the 
pumpkin. 
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Haprrenine, afew days age, to 
take up a volume of Lord Erskine’s 
speeches, [ was peculiarly struck 
with the passage in which he either 
invents or relates the speech of an 
American chieftain, justifying his 
animosity to the invaders of his 
country, and avowing his determi- 
nation to defend it. Whether the 
speech be Lord Erskine’s own,or the 
genuine production which it pur- 
ports to be, I have no means of as- 
certaining ; but be it whichit may, 
there is a soul-stirring energy about 
it which few can peruse without 
excitement-—it is ashort and splen 
did specimen of nature's cloguence 
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which has its fountain in the heart, 
and irresistibly returns to it. The 
labours of the lamp have produc- 
ed nothing which more effectually 
answers the purpose for which it was 
intended. Itappeals directly tothe 
feelings; the simplicity of its sad 
complaint is overwhelming, and its 
wild, determined, but provoked 
avowal, isnot, upon human princi- 
ples, to be combated. There ts 
something to me extremely inter- 
esting in (if 1 may so term it) the 
retrogradation of tae American 
Indians upon their woods and 
wildernesses. Their remonstances, 
their treatics, their talks, their 
confercneces, their occasional de- 
nunciations, and the’ thousand 
plans and stratagems by which they 
hope to arrest the progress of the 
“white man” upon their terri- 
tory, are most curious. They ex- 
hibit, on the one hand, the matured 
device, and ingenious frauds of ci- 
vilized rapacity ; and, onthe other, 
the natural alarm of a primitive 
people, too guilcless to negotiate, 
too feeble to avert, but still too con- 
scious of its injustice to submit, 
without a struggle, to the depriva 

tion of their beloved inheritance. 
The perusal of this fragment of Lord 
me upon the 
atter Fortunately, 
the kindness ofan American friend, 


Ierskhine's, set search 


more. through 


been enabled not only to col- 


Jee some Indian aneedates, but 

also Sonmit specimens ot thei clo 
Th. toe 

quene which alinost deserve, lik 


the speech tn question, to ve iin 
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pros recitation o 
tor of Mugland he 
dress was made in the Council 
bour at Portage, bv the Chiel of : 
Ameri tribe of Indians, to the 
first Commissioners of the United 
Stat In to understand it 
clearly, tt is necessary to explain 
the under which it 
was spoken. A conference of seve 


luilowing ad- 


an 


ore t 


es 
emcunistances 


ral suspected tribes had been soli- 
cited by the American, not inordes 
citherto accuse or to negotiate, but 
as an good faith 
ind sinecrity. The tribes met, and 
the ambassador, turgetiing the pur- 


evidence of their 


rt and stipulations of their con 


beren immediatcly pourcd out lits 





suspicions, and, jn tl 
and indignant terms, 


traitors all 


ie most violent 
cle Hhoupnce d as 
who could meditate an 
infraction of the treaties which had 
been so solemualy ratiticd with the 
United States. The first chief who 
answered, betrayed every conscivus- 
ness of guilt ;he trembled like an as 
peo leat, and seemed scarcely able to 
articulate. Inimediately after him, 
* Brack Tuunper,’ the celebrated 
ed patriarch of the Fox tribe of In- 
dians, addressed the commissioner, 
His mind had never meditated the 
slightest treachery, but he suspected 
that the accusation was merely a 
pretence, and prelude to a farther 
encroachmenton his patrimony. He 
was indignaut both at the suspicions 
which were avowed, and at the timid 
consciousness with which his prede- 
had met them, and witha 
firm and manly dignity, he replied 
to the commissioner 

““ My father, restrain your feel- 
ings, and hear caluwly what I shall 
[ shall say it plainly. L shall 
not speak with fear and trembling. 
Livel nofear; tur lL have no cause 
totear. I have neverinjured you 
and innocence tno fear. I 
turn to you all, red skins and whit 


eessor 


Say. 


can tt 


skins—where is the man who will 
appear as my accuser lather, I 
understand not clearly how things 


are working. f ive pust been set at 
liberty; amlagainto be plunged 
into bondage’? Frowns = are all 
around me ; but T am incapable of 
change. You, perhaps, may be ig- 
norant of what IT tell you, but it is 
a truth, which LF call Lleaven and 
earth to witness. Itis a fact which 
caneasilvy be proved, that I have 
been assailed in al:nost eve ry pos- 
sible way that pride, fear, feeling, 
orinterest, could touch me—that I 
have been pushy 1 to the last to 
raise the tomahawk against you; 
butall in vain. I never could be 
made to feel that you were my 
encmy. If this be the neluct af an 
enemy, T shall never be your friend. 


You are acquainted, my father, 


with my removal above Prairie 


des 
Cl/iens. IL went, and formed a set 
tlement, and called my warriors 


around me We took counsel, aud 


seselved tu make common cause 
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with the United States. [sent you 
the pipe—-it resembled this; and f 
sent it by the Missouri, that the In- 
diansofthe Mississippi might not 
know we were doing. You received 
it. 1 then told you that your friends 
should be my friends—-that your 
enemies should be my enemies— 
and that Lonly awaited your signal 
to make war. Jf this be the conduct 
of an enemy, I shail never be you 
friend. Why do I tell you this ? be- 
cause it isa truth, and a melancholy 
truth, that the good thing which 
men do are often buried in’ the 
yvround, while their evil deeds are 
stripped naked, and exposed to the 
world.* 

“* My father, when I came here, I 
came tohimin friendship. 1 little 
thought I should have had to defend 
myself, [ have no defence to make 
It | was guilty, [should have come 
prepared ; but [ have everheld you 
by the hand, andl am come without 
excuses. If l had foughtagainst you, 
[I would have told you so; but I have 
nothing pow to say here in your 
councils, except to repeat what l 
said before to my great father, the 
President of your pation, You 
heard it, and no doubt remember it 
It was simply this: My lands can 
never be surrendered; [was cheat dl 
and basely cheated, in the coutract 
} will not surrender my country but 
with my life. 

Again TP call Heaven and earth 
to witness, and [T smoke this pipe in 
evidence of my sincerity. If you 
are sincere, you wiil receive it from 
me. My ouly desire ts, that we 
should smoke together, that I should 
crasp your sacred hand, and elaim 
formyselfand my tribe the protes 
tion of your country. When this 
pipe touches your lip,may it operat 
as a blessing upon all my tribe— may 
the smoke rise like a cloud, and carry 
away with at all the animositics whu 
have arisen between us.” 


Considering this speech to have 


The coincidence between this pa 
save andthe celebrated one from Sha 
peare, is very remarkable 


“< . " 
The evilthat m do li i 


Vhe g » oft interred the 
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been, what it appears to be, totally 
unpremeditated, there is a singulac 
strength and simplicity about it. 
We find that theAmerican Christiaa 
missionaries have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in converting the most cele- 
brated chieftains of the tribes ; thus 
in some degree making a comp ensa- 
iton for the less peaceful incursious 
of their military brethren. Amongst 
the most remarkable of theiz con- 
verts was the Oneida warrior, Sken. 
audoh, who died not very long ago 
at his castle in the United States, at 
the advanced ave of one AKundred 
and ten years. He was the convert of 
Mr. Kirkland,who had undertaken 
Aa mission to histribe; and,aliera 
youth addicted to war and drunken- 
ness, and all the vices incidental 
to barbarism, he became thoroughly 
reformed, and lived and died an ho- 
nour tothe Christian religion,  Ilis 
conversion from the erying sin, 
notonly of a savage, but, if we are 
to credit Mr. Cobbet, of civilized 
America also, carries about it some 

thing of a noble and peculiar cha- 
racter. As the chieftain of his tribe, 
he was, in the year 1775, present at 
a treaty made in Albany, aud fell at 
nightinto one of his'usual debauches; 
next morning, on awaking, he found 
himself in the street, stripped of all 
his ornaments, and even the insig 

nia of hischicftainship. From that 
hour he was never seen intoxicated. 
Perhaps all the moral eloquence 
which was ever uttered could not 
have had such an eflect as this 
cousciousness of self-degradation. 
Skenaudoh was one of the ablest 
Indians that everappearedin North 
America ; andifthe colonies feared 
him with justice before the Revolu- 
tion, they had aright to forgive him 
in consequence of his conduet dur- 
ing it. His principle was, that on 
every occasion the rights of the na- 
tires of a country should be lefende d. 
This, which in the first instance led 
him to oppose the Anglo- Americans, 
induced him afterwards to uaite 
with them, when what he conside: 

eda still more foreign stock landed 
as its invaders. The colonists be 
would have exterminated, if he 
could; but still a suecession of ge 


nerations had infused some of the 
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* red men’s” blood into their veins, 
and he preferred them on this ac 
count to the British, who had rea- 
son to regret the preference during 
the revolutionary warfare. The 
United States honoured him with a 
public funeral, and the Indians gave 
him the appellation of the * white 
man’s friend ;” for, though a tornado 
in war, he was the“ zephyrin peace,” 
and fully capable of the warmest 
friendship. About a month before 
his death, in reference to his long 
life and the solitude in which age 
unfortunately leaves us, he most 
beaatifully and pathetically said :— 

* Tam anaged hemlock ; the winds 
of an hundred winters hare whistled 
through my branches ; I am dead at 
the top. The generation to which I 
belong has run away and left me. 
Why I live, the great good Spirit 
only knows, Pray to my Jesus, 
that I may have patience to wait for 
my appointed time to die.” 

That appointed time was soon to 
come, and his last desire was, to 
be buried by the side of the pious 
missionary by whom he bad been 
converted.—The following is in a 
different style: it is the ferocious, 
but firm, defiance of the chieftain of 
the Greek nation, to the general who 
had captured nim :— 

** I fought against you at Fort 
Mimms. I fought against you at 
Georgia. I did ycuall the injury I 
could, Had not treachery icft me 
desolate, I would tlave you 
more. The warriors who were faith- 
ful all died by my side—they died in 
battle. I mourn over their loss, but 
they are goneto glory. I am their 
chief—a captive, but a soldier. Do 
your utmost-—I shail not disgrace 
their memories!” 

Our readers are aware that words 
like these, coming from an Indian 
captive, are not words of course. 
They mean what they say; and 
when the fires of death are blazing, 
and the torture is anticipating their 
effect upon the victim, his placid 
smile exhibits their impotence upon 
a spirit whose endurance is the pre- 
lude to his national canonization, 
One sigh, one struggle, would ex 


done 





clude him for ever from the tribe's 
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respeet and the hero’s paradise ; and 
his captivity aifords him the most 
signal and most durable triumph 
over his cnemies. A very 
stance of this heroism has been 
handed down in the person of the 
Virginian chief, Opechauchanough, 
Bold, artful, and insinuating ;master 
alike of arms and intrigue, he kept 
the early settlers of Virginia in a 
state of continual alarm; and when 
so decrepid from age as to be un 
able to walk, he, from the litter in 
which he was borne, directed the 
ouset and retreat of his warriors in 
the dreadful masacre of 1641, which 
almost exterminated the colony. At 
last, worn out, exhausted, and al- 
most blind, he was taken prisoner, 
and carried to James Town,where he 
was mortally wounded by the less 
civilized savage who was appointed 
to guard him. To the last moment 
his courage remained unbroken. 
Like the staff of the prophet it was 
his support alike in prosperity and 
adversity, in sickness and in death, 
His last words, indeed, proved this 
remarkably. Juastas he was expir- 
ing, he heard an unusual bustle in 
his prison, and faintly opening his 
eves, he discovered a number of 
persons crowding around for the 
purpose of gratifying a crucl and 
unseasonable curiosity. The dying 
chieftain’s sensibility was indig- 
nantly excited. Without seeming 
to notice the intruders,be raised him 
selffrom his mat, and with a voice 
and air of authority, desired that the 
governor should instantly be sent 
for; when he arrived the Indian, 
looked at him steadfastly, and scorn- 
fully exclaimed, 

* Had it been my let to have cap- 
tured Sir William Berkeley, |! 
should have discained to have thus 
exposed him to my people.” 

The sudden burst of passion was 
too much for his debilitate’ frame. 
Nature yielded, and he fell back in 
death before indiguation’s hectic 
had faded from hischeek. Thercis 
sometimes to be found amongst the 
fragments of this people a spirit ot 
policy, which, perhaps, more civil- 
ized nations might imitate without 
disadvantage. The following ap 
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peal from a Cherokee chief te some 
of his countryinen who were about 
to join our troops against the colo- 
nists, contains some precepts,which 
bv alittle change of words, might 
be rendered applicable to every 
people upon earth, but more par 
ticularly to those whose internal 
dissensions have sometimes induc- 
ed the madness of calling ina foreiga 
arbitrament : 

* My countrymen! God made us 
all, both red and white Americans, 
to live on the same land. Since he 
has said that we should live toge- 
ther, why do we join the people who 
come from the salt waters! We 
can do without them, we and our 
children. When the Great Spirit 
wave us a country, he gave it to be 
a residence for our lives, and a rest- 
ing-place for our bones; and this 
he says to all to whom he has givey 
acountry. The cold water which 
he gave us still runs: so are the 
paths for the government of good 
men still here. Foolish as Lam, 
my little understanding tells me, 
when I see these things, that they 
are God’s works. When the white 
people first came amongst us, the 
Great Spirithad forbid our wixture : 

we did mix—and, to avoid the 
pain of separating the husband from 
the wife, the father from his children, 
and the brother from his sister, he 
has continued the course of the mix- 
ed blood in our veins. We taust 
remain so, because he directs it so. 
From this mixture of our blood, and 
accession of our strength, Wash 
ingion, the white man’s brother, has 
vained a hame in warfare aname 
tar above the names of white men 
But you all Know how slow was his 
progress when opposed by the unit- 
ed arm of our fathers; and you all 
know how rapid it has been since 
whiskey and calico have divided us 
Remember, then, that we are one 
people.” 

here are countries in Europe, 
and not far from England, tu whom 
both in ancient and muderu times 
the Cherokee’s advice might have 
spared some aflliction. 
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Ir 1 Fe re it lence Ire 


Tut veneration for saints so pre- 
valent in all countries where the 
Catholic religion prevails, has been 
already frequently alladed to, as 
being very strong in Ireland. Kacle 
parish has its patron saint, whose 
birth-day was always a holiday ce- 
lebrated with great festivity. These 
days were called patrons, On such 
occasions, not only the people of the 
parish but the neighbours far and 
near assembled themselves toge 
ther, dressed in their very best 
clothes. The older people never 
failed to go in the ehurch-yard, and 
oller up prayers for the dead, par- 
ticularly if any among their own 
connexions happened to be interred 
there. Sometimes, indeed, the whole 
day was spent in tears and Jamen- 
tations. This was the case particu- 
larly among the females ; and the 
merry-making ended in a day of 
sadness. The place where the fes- 
tivity was celebrated was a large 
common, about which tents were 
erected; and there was plenty of 
eating and drinking, with a propor- 
tionate quantity of fiddling, piping, 
and dancing. Inthe dancing, each 
lad dressed in his best clothes se- 
lected his lass, who was equally 
adorned in all the tinery she could 
muster. A circle was then formed, 
not a very spacious one, scarcely 
more than two yards euch way ; 
when one of the couples danced a 
sort of jig within the circle, neither 
of them taking their eyes from the 
ground the whole time; till at length 
the jig being concluded, the man 
took the weman round the waist, 
gave her a twirl, and snatched a 
kiss. Another couple then succed- 
ed, and after them another and ano- 
ther, continuing thus till all had 
taken their turns. Butias the whis- 
key always went round pretty frecly 
at these nectings, they often ended 
in scenes of riot and disorder, not 
unfrequently in fighting, when an- 
cient quarrels which had been slua- 
bering oroke out again. Wor this 
reason the patrons have by desire 











nonently Taid ast 
The above festivities were of a very 
ancient dat Dances id rent 
kind, by 


continue to be eclebrated, prince! 


no means so ancient, st 


pally when a number of persons are 


j 
desirous, for any particular reason, 
to honour some of their superiors; 
as for instance, the tenants of an 


estate foranv act ol tavour shown 
them by the landlord, or the like. 
These are called Lone Dances. The 


party is headed by a lad and Inss 


chos for the occasion as king and 
quect the youngest and hand 
somest are ceneraily sclected. They 


are very much dressed with ribbons 
and other finery. The man is always 
in a nice elean shirt, the sleeves tied 
round the arms with ribbons, and 
the woman is in white ; they 
a carland between them, and walk 
ordanee atthe head of the troop 
When they arrive at the house of 
the pers m they intend to honour 
they stop before the door, and the 
kine and queen still, the 
rest of the dancers linked together 
Id between each 
round and 
completely 


carry 


standin 
by handkerchiefs h 
dance in a long 

round them till they are 
+} 


Sitir 
encireled then dance 
back in 
majesties are entirely disencumber- 
turn dant t 


> company 
the sam erdaecr 
ed, when they in ibei 
invites any ot 
>the mansion 
which 


This done, the king 
th ladi s belong 
nee with 


lm, 
such a refusal 


to come ana ¢ 
is sacldom refused, as 
would be considered a great want 


ofurbanity. ‘Thequeentheninvites 
anv of the centlemen to dance with 
her: andthis concluded, the whole 


rding to their 


' 
“Whicth is more com 


company dauce acer 
fancies, or else, 
monly the case, one ot the men ollers 
to amuse the company with a horn- 
pipe His performance is however 
any thing else; he twists and twirls 
himself about, hopping and jumping 
and turning in al) directions, mak- 
ing great exertions, and showings 
gereat dexterity and agility in his 
motions, though the name of dancing 
can scarcely be applied to it His 
countenance remains all the time 
entirely fixed, nor could the world 
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disturbed state. 
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friend, and who, having lived a 
great al in country village, has 


uently seenthese dances 





and S ibes themas really a very 
pretty sight She added the follow- 
ing relation: “ A few years ago 
f had been for some time resi 

in in 


Lobelia 


when Ircland was represented as 
a state of the utmost rade 
anarchy Having however been 
iraily pressed bya triend in [1 
land to ret rtothat country, and 
tak up my residence with her i 
determined to disregard tt tern 
ble st sl} rd and rece] hen 
livitat I ue dingly l 
rect ed nhert { ni rin 
ind flattering t 108 li was 
monthot Apa ! eather was un 








commonly tine, andthe new place ol 
my abode looked ! ill the en- 
chantment that 1] presented 
by this delightful son of the yea 

by hanging ods ! a fine stream 
ot water Soon alter my arrival, 
my friend, one day, proposed a 
walk into a neighbouring wood ; 


thither we accordingly went, when 


we wandered about so long that 

she tlhe th was exceedingly tire 
il down while I continued my 
rnd Presently I s ! 
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the winter inane 


by planting the Maypole before his 
that 


door: hearing, therefore, 
was in the wood, they hae 


her thither to ask her permission 


owner of the wood, to cut 
tree for the purpose, and thes 
cluded their petition with 


eheers, Which was the nots 


rheir praver was granted, with ti 
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proviso that they we 


the ranger of the wood 


, whom l found surrom 
a number of men; yet there was 
thine in her countenance orn 
that betrayed any appearan 
received that the 
tly with then 


if doi 


oyment during the severity 
shbouring tow! 


re to sech 


them a proper tree; and 
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sum their burthen, the piper 
sth ipa merry tune, the Pickled 
Fle 2 resumed his anties, and 


iway they all marched with the 
reatest order andregularity. The 
nextday they did not fail, according 
to the permission, to have their 
Lone Dance 
ther mode of the tenantry 
complimenting the landlord is, that 
2 small quantity of the first wheat 
cut at the time of the harvest is sct 
apart, and instead of being thrash- 
ed, a person, holding the stalks of 
wheat in his hand, beats the ears 
igainst a cask til the corn is alf 
beaten out: this is called being 
scutched. The grain isthen cleared 
away entircly from the chall, and 
kiln-dried, after which it is spread 
outon a cloth or ina dish, and every 
bit of stone or dirt carelully picked 
out This done, it is ground im 
that is, it 
is put between two stones, the one 
convex and the other concave, and 
rubbed till it becomes a fine flour, 
bran being all ground with it 
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vhat is called a querne 


sis a very tedious and laborious 
process. Itis only some farmers 


who havea q those that have 
tearry the wheattoa neighbour 
‘ d borrows tl ust i . 
Pais flour is presented to t hard. 
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Waterford, a tamily of distinction 
practise it tothis day in its fullest 
extent. Their house is constantly 
open for the reception of strangers ; 
—rich and poor are equally wel 
comed with true kindness of coun 
tenance and demeanor, and ge- 
nuine warmth ofheart. The house 
is consequently always full, always 
the abode of cheerfulness and hap- 
piness; the voice of mirth and glec 
resounding no less in the kitchen 
than in the parlour. Itis a fact, 
which I have from an eye-witness 
on whose credibility I can safely 
rely, that at one time a cask of 
wine was always standing in the 
hall, from which any body might 
at any time draw forth as ample 
ample a libation to Bacchus as he 
chose. Yet was their generosity 
never abused ; it was repaid with 
the proper forbearance, and the hall 
was never disgraced by drunken- 
ness or riot. Part of an English 
regiment being once quartered in a 
to wn near this mansion, the wife of 
a lieutenant who was not very rich, 
having nothing but his pay to live 
upon, was seized with a dreadful 
and dangeous illness, a maligant 
fever, which plunged her husband 
into the deepest distress, not only 














situation, but from his mability to 
procure her all the comforts and as- 
sistance which her situation «ce 
manded ; indeed, from the nature of 
her malady, it was diflicult to find 
any one who would come near her. 
The hospitable family in 
tion, hearing of the circumstance, 
sent their carriage for her, and being 
well wrapped up she was removed 
to their house, where, through the 
good advice procured for her, and 
the extraordinary care and atten- 
tion she experienced, she soon re- 
covered. Most happily the kind- 
ness shown was not attended with 
any disastrous consequences to the 
family— not one caught the fever. 
Two poor labourers from the county 
of kerry, who had come into the 
country for harvest to work, on their 
return home were near this mansion 
plundered by robbers of their little 
earnings, and cruelly beat; they 
were found in avery miserable con- 
dition, were taken into the house, 
where they remained till recovered 
sufficiently to pursue their journey, 
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and were then furnished” with 
money to repair their Josses and 
earry them home.—Such was the 
practice of old in all) great houses, 


though now retained by very few. 
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vaulted skv, 
Where glory reivus, and plcasures neve 


clov, 
There 1, with seraphs, make hea en’ 


trai 


My first is oft by laws ed 
When they receive Ul r ie« 
A eposition next pray ti 


(of what 





ON ‘ te i { ‘ eaul tha 
rttend 
And t {mark the way, 
Even pestilence scarcely can equal this 
fiend 
Who cuts down some thousands aday, 


And my next makes the oak bow its 
ivy-crown'd head, 
And fall with a crash to the grou 


Let the tl tt pe be closely » 
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